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THE CONCEPTION OF MORAL GOODNESS. 1 

WHATEVER else may be involved in moral judgments, 
these attribute moral goodness to some object. Every 
moral experience apprehends such a property or set of properties 
as distinguishing the acts, persons, or institutions which possess 
it from those which do not. The ethical investigator must address 
himself to the task of purifying, generalizing, and defining the 
conception which is thus given. He must abstract or isolate it 
from its context and from its particular cases. To this task, 
strictly construed, the present paper confines itself. For the sig- 
nificance and conclusiveness of the results, the writer must rely 
largely on such suggestions as they will convey to a reader 
already familiar with the special problems of ethics. 

The phrase, ' moral goodness,' is doubtless ambiguous in its 
connotation ; were this not so, there would be no need of syste- 
matic ethics. Here, as elsewhere, linguistic usage is the rough 
guide to a truth which will certainly determine it more exactly, if 
indeed it does not substantially depart from it. For, with the 
exception of the philologist or etymologist, no scientist is en- 
gaged in the definition of words. 

Again, moral opinion is doubtless conflicting ; but this is 
characteristic of all opinion. The moralist, it is true, is pecu- 
liarly embarassed by the quantity and variety of the opinion 
within his field. Here, as Socrates complained, all men account 
themselves experts. Concerning moral problems no man can 
escape making up his mind. Every deliberate act is virtually a 
moral belief; and most sentiment is moral opinion compounded 
with ardor and tenacity. Conversation and literature consist of 
little else than the criticism of life. This situation is not without 
its compensations ; for here abundance of opinion signifies abun- 
dance of experience in available form. Hence no moralist can 
complain of the meagreness of his data. But, except in so far 

'Read before the American Philosophical Association, at the New York meeting, 
December 28, 1906. 
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as they may afford access to the experience upon which they 
were based, the moralist is not directly concerned with particular 
moral opinions ; and his results must in large measure demon- 
strate their falsity or inadequacy. The study of opinions as such 
is the special task of the psychologist, anthropologist, or historian. 
The moralist, like the physicist, constructs opinion, or standard- 
izes a certain class of opinions on the ground of an examination 
of their objects. 

That morality is a relatively complex phenomenon, is generally 
agreed. However much doubt may exist as to the exact mean- 
ing of moral goodness, certain general and distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the realm are matters of common sense. These 
characteristics make up a complexity which is attributed not 
merely to moral judgments, but to moral objects ; in other words, 
they define the meaning of moral quality as such, and not the 
meaning of thought, which has its own characteristic complexity 
whether the topic be moral or otherwise. It is understood that 
a pure mechanical system falls short of being a moral system, 
because certain essential elements are lacking. For the same 
reason a mechanical system is too meagre even to provide for the 
phenomenon of life. Although there are elements in a mechan- 
ical system which are doubtless not essential to a moral system, 
in their historical genesis these three realms, mechanical, organic, 
and moral, form an ascending order of complexity. A mechan- 
ical system must be complicated through the introduction of new 
elements and principles before an organic system is realized, and 
this system must be further enriched before it can constitute a 
moral order. Thus morality is superimposed upon life, as life is 
superimposed upon nature. 

While the foregoing consideration affords us the best approach 
to an analysis of moral goodness, there is a formal factor in the 
situation that will serve to guide us and to test our results. It is 
significant that we cannot avoid employing a phrase rather than 
a single term for the representation of our central conception. 
Goodness is not necessarily moral, nor is morality necessarily 
good. Furthermore, it may be remarked that the modification 
of goodness by morality is not like the modification of morality 
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by goodness. There may be entirely unrelated senses of the 
term ' goodness ' ; and in any case moral goodness is only a sub- 
class of goodness in general. Morality, on the other hand, con- 
tains three determinations which are systematically related to 
one another in a manner characteristic of the realm. Thus it is 
impossible to define moral goodness except in opposition to 
moral badness, and in a peculiar relation to moral indifference. 
In analyzing the essential meaning of moral goodness, therefore, 
it is necessary to modify the idea of goodness up to the point 
necessary for the construction of a system in which moral good- 
ness is both distinguished from, and definitely related to, moral 
badness and moral indifference. We shall find that this succes- 
sive modification coincides with the order of complexity already 
indicated. 

Within a mechanical system it is clear that no objects or 
actions possess moral value. Whether they possess value in 
a more general sense, is a question that may for the present 
be left open. The terms of a mechanical system possess de- 
terminateness, and may vary in the degree to which they rep- 
resent the total system ; but these formal properties are in 
all likelihood values only in a derived sense. Determinate- 
ness is a value incident to the interest of knowledge, and 
representativeness is a value incident to the interest of art. 
When the term ' value ' is applied to such properties apart from 
these relations, it is doubtful if that term retains any identical 
meaning. However, there can be no doubt of the radical altera- 
tion which is effected through the introduction of a physical 
organism into such a system. A physical organism reacts to 
mechanical nature in such wise as to persist and grow. This 
consequence is not accidental, but essential to organic action. 
The distinguishing mark of the organism is its systematic and 
determinative concern for itself. It is impossible to sunder the 
organism, in this sense, from what is commonly called its envi- 
ronment ; for the organism is essentially constituted by its func- 
tions and not by its structure, and its functions cannot be brought 
within the spatial limits of its body, any more than they can be 
identified with the material content of that body at any given 
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time. In the more rudimentary organisms, such mechanical 
action as light, heat, or pressure, together with bodily states, is 
brought into a unity which acts in such wise as to persist and 
grow. This unity, which we may designate as an interest, is 
consciousness in the earliest phase of its natural genesis. Such 
interests may be empirically discerned, thrown into relief upon 
the background of mechanical nature. For reasons that will 
appear shortly, it is important to distinguish them as simple, un- 
differentiated, or exclusive interests. Physically or psychically, they 
are complex ; but as interests, they are not further analyzable in 
that they contain no elementary interests. 

An interest persists and grows through selection and rejec- 
tion. In accordance with its actuating principle of self-conser- 
vation, it must deal differently with ' objects ' according to their 
favorable or unfavorable bearing on itself. These two opposite 
forms of reaction distinguish two general groups to which re- 
flexes, instincts, and feelings may be assigned : the group of liking 
and the group of aversion. But there is also a form of reaction, 
or a phase of one of the above forms of reaction, where neither 
liking nor aversion is appreciable. The object is noticed, but is 
held in reserve, subject to action when the occasion arises. The 
constituents of a simple system may now be said to possess a 
certain intrinsic value. In so far as the interest selects them or 
assimilates them to itself, they are good ; in so far as the interest 
rejects them, they are bad ; in so far as the interest contains but 
neglects them, they are indifferent. These are the values char- 
acteristic of a simple interest. Such a simple or exclusive in- 
terest is commonly known as a desire, preservation being the de- 
sire characteristic of the animal organism. We may, therefore, 
properly term such intrinsic values as have been described de- 
siderative values. 

But before examining these further, let us reconsider the 
mechanical environment. This realm now evidently sustains 
new relations ; for it provides the material out of which interests 
are continually developing themselves. Mechanical action now 
bears upon interests. There is a new difference between the 
heat which is radiated through the interstellar spaces and the 
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heat which is absorbed by the earth ; the one is vitally indifferent, 
the other of vital concern. There is a new difference between 
moderate and extreme temperatures ; the one is favorable, and 
the other unfavorable to life. Such values may properly be 
termed ' material,' or ' potential,' since they are adventitious and 
not determining. Mechanism passively submits to life, differing 
in the degree of its availability or plasticity. Material value is 
also extrinsic ; for mechanism requires to be transmuted into 
another form before its value is realized. But material values 
are clearly more remote from moral values than are those which 
appertain to the simple interest. We must therefore take the 
simple interest or desire as the starting-point for our further 
analysis. 

Were the desire the only type of interest, there would yet be 
no moral goodness or obliquity, and no meaning in moral appro- 
bation or reproach. It is quite possible to conceive such a realm ; 
indeed, it is through such a conception that animal life possesses 
its homogeneity, its freedom from moral liability. A variety of 
organisms, or even of vitally connected groups, in which each 
unit is governed solely and regardlessly by the instinct to preserve 
itself, a 'state of nature' such as Hobbes described, manifests vicis- 
situdes of fortune and types of adaptation, but does not contain 
any moral situation. This appears only with a new type of 
interest, supervening upon simple elementary interests, and pro- 
viding for their control. We may conceive this alteration in the 
status of interest in either of two ways : either as the differentia- 
tion or as the affiliation of simple interests. In the actual genesis 
of morality, these processes blend indistinguishably, but it is useful 
to abstract them. 

The differentiation of a simple interest may be observed in the 
appearance of special interests within the organism. Activities 
which were interested only in behalf of the preservation of the 
total organism become interested in their own behalf ; or special 
functions come to be determined by the law of their own per- 
sistence. Meanwhile, however, the original interest does not dis- 
appear. In the case of the physical organism, such special 
interests are naturally possible only when they are regulated by 
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the general interest of self-preservation. The consequence is that 
the general interest assumes a new form. The special interests 
must have been qualitatively distinguished ; that is, they must 
contain discriminated ideas or objects. The general interest thus 
becomes a higher interest ; that is, an interest embracing and 
organizing elementary interests. In short, the simple interest in 
the preservation of a single vital organization is replaced by an 
interest in the maintenance of a group of coordinated interests. 
But there is an intermediate stage in this construction which is of 
sufficient importance to warrant special mention. Elementary 
interests may be integrated only so far as is necessary for a recog- 
nition of their reciprocal dependence ; in other words, each may 
be so far considerate of the others as is necessary for its own 
persistence and growth. In this case the elementary interests in 
their severalty remain the ends of action, while the unity appears 
only in their reciprocity. Such a coordination of interests is 
commonly known as ' prudence,' and is to be distinguished 
from ' idealism,' in which the group of interests becomes a new 
interest of a higher order. Prudential action may be represented 
by the grouping of interests, thus, at + bi + ci; idealism by the 
constitution of a group interest, thus, I\ai + bi -f ci\ . In order 
that such a group-interest shall be maintained, the constituent in- 
terests must not only assert themselves, and thus contribute to the 
content of the group, but also limit and direct themselves in such 
wise as to be consistent with the group. The higher interest is 
both the resultant and the law of the subsumed interests. The 
characteristic moral situation is now realized. Each subsumed 
interest possesses moral value in that it bears upon the higher 
interest ; and according as that bearing is favorable, unfavorable, 
or negligible, the subsumed interest will be morally good, bad, or 
indifferent. Each subsumed interest is now subject to a joint 
determination ; that of its own persistence, and that of the per- 
sistence of the higher interest. When the two forms of deter- 
mination are coincident, the subsumed interest is morally good ; 
when the lower order of determination overrules the higher, the 
subsumed interest is morally bad ; when the higher order of de- 
termination overrules the lower, the subsumed interest is in the 
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act of becoming morally good. Or one may apply moral pred- 
icates to the higher interest itself. Thus, when the higher inter- 
est pervades the subsumed interest without encountering resist- 
ance, the whole may be said to be in a state of moral goodness, 
or of spiritual health ; when the higher interest is without honor 
in its own country, suffers violation and loss of prestige, the 
whole may be said to be in a state of moral badness ; when the 
higher interest is engaged in assimilating the lower interests to 
itself, in forming them to its own image, the whole may be said 
to be in a state of moral development. 

But we must return again to the simple interest in order to 
understand the second type of moral genesis, that which takes 
place through the affiliation of simple interests. Let us suppose 
two organisms, determined simply by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, to come into contact externally. In so far as they merely 
bear upon one another, serve, injure or indifferently affect one 
another, they compose a desiderative, but not a moral system. 
Each possesses for the other only material values analogous to 
those of mechanical nature. But just as two bodies approaching 
one another from remote spaces come to revolve about a common 
center of mass, so two interests brought immediately into the re- 
lation characteristic of interests, produce a mutual interest of a 
higher order. Such mutuality of interest may be distinguished, 
first, in its merely reciprocal, or prudential form ; second, in its 
synthetic, or ideal form. Before such a higher interest can truly 
be said to exist, it must be elicited from each elementary interest. 
This occurs naturally through the fact that each elementary in- 
terest, if it is to react effectively to the other, must recognize that 
other as an interest. Each interest acquires a higher capacity 
through first adding itself to a similar interest, and then subor- 
dinating itself to the interest of the sum. When this has taken 
place, the situation is parallel to that which is reached through 
the process of differentiation described above. Elementary in- 
terests will now possess moral properties in relation to the higher 
interest in which they now unite ; and, according as they are 
cooperative, hostile or negligible in relation thereto, they will be 
good, bad, or indifferent. 
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If our analysis is to be complete, we must make one further 
construction. A higher interest of the type already defined may 
be said to constitute a moral unit ; that is, it is barely sufficient 
for moral values. But there is a significant implication which is 
necessary for the elucidation of the more complex moral relations 
which are characteristic of society. This implication appears 
when we conceive moral units to be themselves coordinated. 
Within such a system there arise higher moral interests such as 
civilization and the community of moral selves. The priority of 
such higher interests over the moral interests which enter into 
them, is not, however, formally identical with the priority of the 
latter over their constituent simple interests. For simple inter- 
ests may be said to be morally plastic, and are properly to be 
regarded as the material of the moral interest, as mechanical 
nature is the material of the simple interest. Moral interests, on 
the other hand, possess an inalienable moral validity ; in its formal 
determination, each constitutes a moral finality. In consequence 
of this, if they are to be modified, this must take place through 
affecting the material of which they are formed, — as through 
the arousing of latent interests or the eliciting of new interests. 
The principle limiting the constraint which may properly be put 
upon moral beings is the principle of justice. Through the prin- 
ciple of justice, moral beings compose a system within which the 
members are subject to only two kinds of constraint : in the first 
place, the forcible repression of such members as disqualify them- 
selves through violation of the principle of the inviolability of a 
moral being ; and, in the second place, the assimilation of mem- 
bers to higher ideals through appeal and persuasion. In short, 
the constitution of a moral interest effects a radical alteration in 
life, transforming plastic interests into free ideals. 

We may summarize the foregoing analysis by enumerating its 
constructive stages. The interaction of interest and mechanical 
environment involves material values ; the inherent structure of 
a simple interest, desiderative values ; the differentiation of a 
simple interest, or the reciprocity of two or more simple inter- 
ests, involves fundamental moral values ; the reciprocity of moral 
interests, justice and free ideal values. 
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Now all this, doubtless, seems both irrelevant and dry. It is 
the somewhat thankless task of analysis to strip experiences to 
their strange and unlovely conceptual framework. The harder 
the thinking, the further it removes us from the brilliant and en- 
gaging scene of life. The poor abstractions of ethics are a sorry 
substitute for the dramatic play of concrete morality. Indeed, 
the only justification of analysis lies in the possibility of rehabili- 
tating the concrete with its structure accentuated and its basal 
principles invigorated. If the distinctions which have been made 
are true and essential, it should be possible, after thus isolating 
them, to recognize them in the context of common experience. 

Nature, as interpreted for common sense by the inorganic sci- 
ences, presents a spectacle of impassivity. There is neither for- 
tune nor calamity, neither comedy nor tragedy, because no 
claims are made. Redistributions of matter make no practical 
difference, because there are no interests at stake. There is no 
object of applause or resentment, because there is nothing in 
whose behalf such sentiments can be entertained. But with the 
addition of life, the whole situation must be reconstructed. Na- 
ture has become another system with a new center. The organ- 
ism inherits the earth, and the varieties of nature become the re- 
sources of the vital interest. The mark of life is partiality. A 
living body makes certain requisitions upon nature, maintaining 
itself through the assimilation of material to its own organiza- 
tion. The vital interest acts upon the environment in its own 
behalf, thus transmuting material existence into value. The 
realm of natural life, embracing innumerable desires externally 
related and struggling for the possession of material resources, con- 
stitutes a new order in which good and evil abound. The sym- 
pathy aroused by life in any form and the inevitable inclusion of 
animal life within the sphere of human interests, lead to a confused 
interpretation of this order. But common sense entertains no 
serious doubt as to its status. Life here involves no issues of 
right and wrong. There is no provision for the characteristic 
moral questionings : Should this passion be suppressed, limited, 
or fulfilled ? Is this individual, bent upon his own end, good in 
the broader bearings of his life ? There is no moral inhibition, 
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no moral authorization of action. Morality arises only when 
there is such dividing and compounding of interests as to permit 
of some interplay of part interests and whole interests, of exclu- 
siveness and considerateness. The moral being appears as one 
divided against himself; as one uniting interests into a self, vary- 
ing from a desultory collection to an absorbing purpose ; or as 
one brought to recognize the claims of his community. The 
new order provides for duty, for praise and blame, for criteria of 
moral qualities and degrees, because the higher interest possesses 
a priority of claim and constitutes a basis for criticism. Thus 
generous, disinterested, self-consistent, devoted, principled action 
is good ; good both for what it contributes and for its willingness 
to contribute. All action within such an order recognizes a 
higher claim into which its private claim is incorporated, a com- 
pleter interest in whose behalf it may be determined. Finally, in 
this submission of interest to interest, the moral will is confronted 
with itself, and called upon to recognize its identity. In the con- 
stitution of a just society, the natural genesis of morality termi- 
nates. Growth in goodness is henceforth growth in sensibility, 
knowledge, art, and religion. A moral civilization consists in 
the unfolding of impartial, hospitable, disciplined ideals. The 
moral basis of ideals is justice ; hence the ideals which morality 
will support must be those in which moral beings may be brought 
to unite, not by repression or forcible constraint, but through the 
free cultivation of love and enlightenment. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 



